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Today, morning drizzle, afternoon 
rain, breezy, high 60. Tonight, 
breezy, mild, periodic rain, low 48. 
Tomorrow, cooler, clouds break, 
high 49. Weather map, Page B10. 
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Tax Bill Posing 
Economic Woe 


In N.Y. Region 


Home Values May Fall 
as Other Costs Rise 


By BEN CASSELMAN 
and PATRICK McGEEHAN 


The tax bill approved by the 
Senate is many things, offering a 
huge tax cut for corporations, 
lower rates for the wealthy, and a 
big victory for Republicans and 
the White House. 

It is also an economic dagger 
aimed at high-tax, high-cost and 
generally Democratic-leaning ar- 
eas — most notably New York City 
and its neighbors. 

The bill, if enacted into law, 
could send home prices tumbling 
10 percent or more in parts of the 
New York area, according to one 
economic analysis. It could in- 
crease the regional tax burden, 
complicating companies’ efforts 
to attract skilled workers. It could 
make it harder for state and local 
governments to pay for upgrades 
to the transit system and other in- 
frastructure. And it could force 
cuts in federal programs that help 
immigrants, the elderly and other 
low-income residents afford the 
region’s high cost of living. 

Most significantly, the bill 
would eliminate the deduction for 
state and local income taxes, and 
would cap the deduction for prop- 
erty taxes at $10,000. 

That wouldn’t matter to the 
more than two-thirds of house- 
holds nationwide that take the 
standard deduction, which would 
be nearly doubled under the bill. 
But in the New York area, high 
state and local taxes change the 
equation. In Manhattan and 
wealthy suburban counties, close 
to half of households itemize their 
deductions, and many could see 
an immediate tax increase. 

“Were worried and we’re won- 
dering what are we going to tell 
our kids,” said Cynthia Metcalf, 
who lives with her husband and 
the youngest of their four children 
in Mount Kisco, an affluent com- 
muter town. “I just feel like it’s an 
attack deliberately set against 
people from the Northeast or from 
other blue states.” 

Ms. Metcalf, who teaches his- 
tory at Westchester Community 
College, said she had tried to use 
TurboTax software to estimate 
how their tax returns would be af- 
fected. Currently, they can deduct 
the more than $20,000 a year they 
pay in school and town taxes, and 
the 7 percent of their income that 
goes to state taxes. Losing those 
deductions means the family 
could wind up paying consider- 
ably more, Ms. Metcalf said. 

That prospect has the Metcalfs 
rethinking their financial future. 
Ms. Metcalf said she dreaded the 
prospect of telling her youngest 
child, Genevieve, a high school 
senior, that the college of her 
choice was beyond their means. 
And she said she and her husband 
might have to accelerate plans to 
relocate once all their children 
have left home. Then again, she 
added, selling their home could 
become more difficult. 

“Now I’m starting to think, 
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A route overlooking Bears Ears National Monument in Utah. President Trump reduced the region's size by 85 percent on Monday. 


For Moore, a Nod From Trump and Lots of Cash 


This article is by Richard Fausset, 
Alan Blinder and Jonathan Martin. 


AUBURN, Ala. — President 
Trump on Monday strongly en- 
dorsed Roy S. Moore, the Republi- 
can nominee for a United States 
Senate seat here, prompting the 
Republican National Committee 
to restore its support for a candi- 
date accused of sexual miscon- 
duct against teenage girls. 

Mr. Trumps endorsement 
strengthened what had been his 
subdued, if symbolically signifi- 
cant, embrace of Mr. Moore’s cam- 
paign. At Mr. Trump’s direct urg- 


ing, and to the surprise of some 
Republican Party officials, the na- 
tional committee, which severed 
ties to Mr. Moore weeks ago, 
opened a financial spigot that 
could help Mr. Moore with voter 
turnout in the contest’s closing 
days. 

“Democrats refusal to give 
even one vote for massive Tax 
Cuts is why we need Republican 
Roy Moore to win in Alabama,” 
Mr. Trump posted on Twitter on 
Monday, before he formally en- 
dorsed Mr. Moore during a tele- 
phone call. “We need his vote on 
stopping crime, illegal immigra- 
tion, Border Wall, Military, Pro 


Life, V.A., Judges 2nd Amend- 
ment and more.” 

Mr. Trump’s endorsement and 
the party’s reversal hours later 
came a day after Senator Mitch 
McConnell, the Republican leader, 
had stepped back from his earlier 
criticism of Mr. Moore, saying Ala- 
bama voters should “make the 
call” on whether to send Mr. 
Moore to the Senate. Taken to- 
gether, the week’s developments 
suggested that Republicans were 
increasingly confident that Mr. 
Moore is well positioned to defeat 
Doug Jones, the Democratic no- 
minee, in next week’s special elec- 


Continued on Page A20 
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Ex-President Assassinated in Yemeni Mayhem 
The killing of Ali Abdullah Saleh by his former allies could plunge Yemen into new chaos. Page A7. 
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Justices Allow 


Migration Ban 
To Take Effect 


By ADAM LIPTAK 


WASHINGTON — The Su- 
preme Court on Monday allowed 
the third version of the Trump ad- 
ministration’s travel ban to go into 
effect while legal challenges 
against it continue. The decision 
was a victory for the administra- 
tion after its mixed success before 
the court over the summer, when 
justices considered and eventu- 
ally dismissed disputes over the 
second version. 

The court’s brief, unsigned or- 
ders on Monday urged appeals 
courts to move swiftly to deter- 
mine whether the latest ban was 
lawful. Justices Ruth Bader Gins- 
burg and Sonia Sotomayor said 
they would have denied the ad- 
ministration’s request to allow the 
latest ban to go into effect. 

The court’s orders mean that 
the administration can fully en- 
force its new restrictions on travel 
from eight nations, six of them 
predominantly Muslim. For now, 
most citizens of Iran, Libya, Syria, 
Yemen, Somalia, Chad and North 
Korea will be barred from enter- 
ing the United States, along with 
some groups of people from Vene- 
zuela. 

The restrictions vary in their 
details, but in most cases, citizens 
of the countries will be unable to 
emigrate to the United States per- 
manently and many will be barred 
from working, studying or vaca- 
tioning here. 

Iran, for example, will still be 
able to send its citizens on student 
exchanges, though such visitors 
will be subject to enhanced 
screening. Somalis will no longer 
be allowed to emigrate to the 
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TRUMP REVERSES 
U.S. PROTECTIONS 
FOR 2 UTAH SITES 


2 MILLION ACRES CUT OUT 


Move Could Spur Battle 
Over Power to Shrink 
Preserved Lands 


By JULIE TURKEWITZ 


SALT LAKE CITY — President 
Trump sharply reduced the size of 
two national monuments in Utah 
on Monday by some two million 
acres, the largest rollback of fed- 
eral land protection in the nation’s 
history. 

The administration shrank 
Bears Ears National Monument, a 
sprawling region of red rock can- 
yons, by 85 percent, and cut an- 
other monument, Grand Stair- 
case-Escalante, to about half its 
current size. The move, a reversal 
of protections put in place by 
Democratic predecessors, comes 
as the administration pushes for 
fewer restrictions and more de- 
velopment on public lands. 

The decision to reduce Bears 
Ears is expected to set off a legal 
battle that could alter the course 
of American land conservation, 
putting dozens of other monu- 
ments at risk and possibly open- 
ing millions of preserved public 
acres to oil and gas extraction, 
mining, logging and other com- 
mercial activities. 

“Some people think that the na- 
tural resources of Utah should be 
controlled by a small handful of 
very distant bureaucrats located 
in Washington,” Mr. Trump said, 
speaking at Utah’s State Capitol 
beneath a painting of Mormon pi- 
oneers. “And guess what? They’re 
wrong.” 

“Together,” he continued, “we 
will usher in a bright new future of 
wonder and wealth.” 

President Barack Obama desig- 
nated Bears Ears a monument in 
2016, and President Bill Clinton 
classified Grand Staircase-Es- 
calante in 1996, using a century- 
old law called the Antiquities Act 
that grants presidents the author- 
ity to set aside landmarks and 
“other objects of historic or scien- 
tific interest.” 

The law says that presidents 
should limit designations to the 
“smallest area compatible with 
proper care and management.” In 
both cases, Utah politicians have 
argued that the actions of the pre- 
vious presidents abused the law 
by exceeding that limit and were 
illegal. 

Environmentalists and some 
native nations say Mr. Trump’s de- 
cision will destroy the national 
heritage and threaten some 
100,000 sites of archaeological im- 
portance in the monuments’ 
desert landscapes. 


Continued on Page Al4 


In Defense of the F.B.I. 


The agency’s director defended 
its work without mentioning the 
president’s criticism that it was 
“the worst in history.” Page Al6. 


Sex Abuse Victims’ Obstacle to Justice: The Clock 


By ELIZABETH A. HARRIS 


When John Humphrey was a 
student at the Pingry School in 
Basking Ridge, N.J., in the early 
1970s, he was sexually abused by a 
teacher, he said. It began when he 
was ll years old, and happened 
several times a week over two 
school years, until he left the 
school after the sixth grade. 

Ray Dackerman said he was 
abused more than 100 times while 
he was a student at Pingry around 
the same time, beginning when he 
was 12 years old. The abuse took 
place in the teacher’s office and in 
Boy Scout tents, and even in the 


Time Limits on Cases 


Can Shield Schools 


teacher’s home while his wife was 
in the house. 

Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Dacker- 
man say they were abused by the 
same man, Thad Alton, at the 
same school — even in the same 
tent at the same time. In its own 
investigation, Pingry found that 
Mr. Alton had abused at least 27 
boys at the school. 

When the men began settle- 
ment discussions with Pingry this 


fall, the school could have treated 
them equally, based on their 
abuse. But instead, their lawyers 
say, it drew a line using civil stat- 
utes of limitation, which spells out 
how long victims have to bring a 
lawsuit. In New Jersey, the clock 
starts running when survivors 
discover that the abuse left lasting 
injuries on their lives. They have 
two years from that date to initiate 
legal action. 

Mr. Humphrey, who clearly fell 
within the statute and so could 
sue, was most likely looking at a 
substantial amount of money; Mr. 
Dackerman, who did not, seemed 


Continued on Page A18 


Text and Chat (if Its O.K. With 


By MIKE ISAAC 
and NATASHA SINGER 


SAN FRANCISCO — Few big 
technology companies have dared 
to create online products for boys 
and girls ages 13 and under. 

But on Monday, Facebook intro- 
duced an app, called Messenger 
Kids, that is targeted at that age 
group and asks parents to give 
their approval so children can 
message, add filters and doodle on 
photos they send to one another. It 
is a bet that the app can introduce 
a new generation of users to the 
Silicon Valley giant’s ever-ex- 
panding social media universe. 


Facebook Offers App 
for Ages 13 and Under 


In doing so, Facebook immedi- 
ately reignited a furious debate 
about how young is too young for 
children to use mobile apps and 
how parents should deal with the 
steady creep of technology into 
family life, especially as some 
fight to reduce the amount of time 
their sons and daughters spend in 
front of screens. On one side are 
parents like Matt Quirion of Wash- 
ington, who said Facebook’s 


Mom and Dad) 


snaking its way into his children’s 
lives at an early age would most 
likely do more harm than good. 

“Pm an avid social media user, 
but I don’t feel my kids need more 
social interaction, said Mr. 
Quirion, 39, whose three children 
are between ages 3 and 9. “They 
need their personal time to 
process all the social interaction 
and learn to grow into mature peo- 
ple.” 

Just as vocal are parents like 
Parker Thompson of Alameda, 
Calif., who said children’s adop- 
tion of technology is an inevitabil- 
ity and who appreciated Face- 
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More Women Seeking Office 


President Trump’s election, the Wom- 
en’s March and a flood of sexual assault 
= claims have resulted in a wave of poli- 
tical activism among women. 
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BUSINESS DAY B1-8 
Critical Eye on CVS-Aetna Deal 


The two major health players promise 
better care and lower costs, but skeptics 
have many questions. 
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Lead Paint Failures 


Africa in Agony 

Many African nations, fearing an opioid 
epidemic, have restricted drugs that 
could bring relief to millions. PAGE D1 


Can You Save What You Kill? 


In some countries, trophy hunting has 
helped preserve species. In others, it 
has decimated populations. PAGE D1 


Fears in China’s Graft Fight 


Mainstream lawyers and law professors 
are taking a risk in criticizing a power- 
ful anticorruption agency. PAGE A4 


Did a Missile System Fail? 


Analysis indicates a Patriot missile 
system failed to stop a missile fired at 
Saudi Arabia last month. PAGE A6 


Giants Fire McAdoo and Reese 
The coach and general manager presid- 
ed over a 2-10 team that the co-owner 

John Mara, above, described as “spiral- 


ing out of control.” PAGE B9 
EDITORIAL, OP-ED A26-27 
David Brooks PAGE A27 


New York officials were slow to see a 
problem in public housing, and then 
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Nautical Nonsense Onstage 
“SpongeBob SquarePants: The Broad- 


failed to quickly announce it. PAGE A21 | Way Musical” opens and proves to be a 
“ginormous giggle of a show.” A review 

OBITUARIES A24-25 by Ben Brantley. PAGE Cl 

An Independent for President 

John Anderson sought the presidency 

in 1980 as a straight-shooter. PAGE A24 0 354613 9 


